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the spot. These letters constitute a large portion of this volume, and 
to most readers will constitute its chief interest. The writer's position 
as wife of one of the patriots,* gave her a nearer view of the course of 
affairs, than was possible, perhaps, to any other foreigner. Accord- 
ingly, this portion of the book possesses great historical importance. It 
presents the best photographs, probably, now in existence, of some of 
the scenes of the Roman Revolution. Whoever shall undertake the 
future history of that tragedy will find here some of the most valuable 
materials for such a work ; among them, important contemporary docu- 
ments, such as the addresses of Mazzini and others, manifestos of Pius 
IX., declarations of the Roman Constituent Assembly, and correspond- 
ence of that body with Oudinot and Lesseps. 

That a child of New England should be the principal contemporary 
authority in this history, is a fresh illustration of the commonplace that 
" truth is stranger than fiction." Little did the school-girl dream, while 
studying in her Viri Rorrue the account of the first recorded revolu- 
tion in Rome, that she would be the chronicler of, and personally impli- 
cated in, the last. 

Beside the historical interest of the Roman portion, the book has 
great literary value, as the note-book of an intelligent traveller, who 
had eyes to see as well as a heart to feel whatever was most notewor- 
thy in men and things. It contains some admirable sketches, among 
which we recall the account of Carlyle's conversation as the best de- 
scription we have seen of that remarkable phenomenon. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fuller for the care and judgment with which 
he has performed his task, and shall welcome another volume of his sis- 
ter's writings collected by his faithful hand. 



2. — Letters from the United States, Cuba, and Canada. By the Hon. 
Amelia M. Mureat. New York : G. P. Putnam & Co. 1856. 

This volume consists of thirty letters, written at intervals during fif- 
teen months. Miss Murray was a maid of honor to Queen Victoria, 
and is reported to have shown herself a lady of some benevolence to- 
wards the poor of her own country. From these letters of hers it is evi- 
dent chiefly that she is very active, very fond of botany and drawing, 
and very quick and confident in the formation of her opinions. And 
indeed great allowance must be made by her readers for the rapid 

* The Marquis Ossoli was Captain of the Civic Guard. 
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manner in which she generalizes, or else she will seem to be too fickle 
for notice. Thus, at one time she finds in Americans so much good 
humor and propriety, and such an absence of vulgarity and forward- 
ness, as astonishes and charms her ; while at another time it seems to 
her that the Americans mistake rudeness for republicanism, and inci- 
vility for independence. In less than a fortnight after having landed 
upon this continent, she makes up her mind as to the climate of Massa- 
chusetts. She judges it by the first twelve days of August, upon the 
sea-shore, and decides that it is charming, and that the next generation 
will discover its merits. She is very singular in some of her experi- 
ences and opinions, such as that the sun does not " beam so furiously " 
in this region as it does in England, — that ladies must dress extrava- 
gantly while travelling, in order to be treated with common civility, — 
that there was nothing like consistency visible to her anywhere in the 
United States except at Indianapolis, — that, whatever the mornings 
may be, the nights in America are always cool, — and that Whig de- 
notes narrow-minded, bigoted republicanism, and Democrat designates 
enlightened, consistent principle. Also, she thinks that Americans 
might learn from the English energy in action and simplicity in man- 
ner ; and she severely censures the people of the United States, be- 
cause among them persons are estimated by the satin on their backs or 
the dollars in their pockets, whereas in England each individual is 
appreciated according to his intrinsic qualities. 

She writes : " The Know-Nothings, the Abolitionists, and the Mor- 
monites are in my opinion consequent upon the mammonite, extravagant 
pretensions and habits which are really fashionable among pseudo- 
republicans." This is a very puzzling sentence, and it is the more 
perplexing the more it is considered. However, there may possibly 
be in Miss Murray some extraordinary faculty of social and political 
perception ; for when at Washington she says : " There are Know- 
Nothings, even feminine ones, among the residents in this hotel. I can 
easily discover them by their crude, unintelligent style of conversation." 

On the women of America she is very severe and very frequent 
with her invectives. Even the politicians provoke her less than the 
ladies ; yet she says that, in England, nothing of political profligacy can 
be raked up to equal the doings of a large proportion of the gentlemen 
at Washington. She reports that American women resemble self-in- 
dulgent Asiatics rather than energetic Anglo-Saxons, — that for ten 
minutes in England, an hour in America is spent in dressing, — that at 
the North, the young women plaster their hair and wear silks fit for 
their grandmothers, and the middle-aged spend hours in vain attempts 
at concealing the ravages of time. And at the South, on this subject, 
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she expresses herself in words unpleasant to repeat. But though Miss 
Murray thinks that American ladies are very faulty, very luxurious, 
very extravagant, and very indolent, yet she is not insensible to their 
having something to contend with in regard to servants. And to her 
mind this domestic inconvenience accounts for that tendency to polyga- 
my, which she avers to be inherent in a republic, and which is mani- 
festing itself among the Americans, by the way of Mormonism. 

As to slavery Miss Murray is very simple and decided in her opin- 
ions. But probably neither at the North nor at the South will readers 
value her judgment on this subject, because of her rashness and error 
about other much easier matters. She has no sympathy with abolition- 
ism, nor with any theory of emancipation, however gradual. Nor ap- 
parently over all the Southern States is there one thing which she 
could wish altered for the better, even for a single slave. Again and 
again she asserts that she would rather be a slave than any free negro 
she ever saw, or than any white servant in New England. That Miss 
Murray could write thus, argues for the condition of those slaves she 
did see, better than many worthy, zealous persons would readily be- 
lieve. No doubt, she generalizes much too fast, and indeed absurdly 
fast sometimes ; but still what she notes as facts of her observation, we 
feel certain, may be trusted as true statements. And so we cannot but 
believe that she saw slaves looking happier than the happiest English 
servants, slaves with plenty of ready money, and slaves who refused 
to be made free. Many of her opinions contradict our previous persua- 
sions ; and there are some of them which do not accredit themselves 
by any manner of reasonableness, — such as that only giddy and profli- 
gate negroes ever attempt liberty by running away, — that on becom- 
ing free, negroes always deteriorate in regard to morals and religion, — 
that, if good results from slavery, God cares very little for the means 
by which it accrues, — and that there is more irreligion and vice in one 
town of the Northern States or of England, than there is in all the 
towns, counties, and States of the South put together. 

These letters by Miss Murray are full of anecdotes which she heard 
on steamboats and in hotels, and some of the opinions on which she 
most strongly insists evidently were derived from other persons; so 
that, for the authority of her statements, it is rather unfortunate that 
towards the end of her volume she has to explain, " that the Americans 
must not be depended upon for information as to facts regarding their 
own country, particularly not for any facts of natural science," as she 
says that they are not sufficiently aware of the importance of such 
things. 

In order to the publication of these letters, it is said that Miss Mur- 
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ray made a large pecuniary sacrifice. This is a very singular circum- 
stance ; because throughout all this volume there is nothing whatever 
to argue in her the existence of the martyr-spirit, — no sign of enthusi- 
asm, no aspiration of an earnest nature, hardly a thought of even the 
least religiousness, and almost nothing whatever of philanthropy. And, 
indeed, there is more in the character of Miss Murray than is exhibited 
in her letters ; and she herself must be much superior to her book. 



3. — 1. Sinai and Palestine, in Connection with their History. By 
Arthur Penrhtn Stanley, M. A., Canon of Canterbury. "With 
Maps and Plates. London: John Murray. 1856. 8vo. pp. 591. 

2. Notes of Travel in Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey, and Greece. By 
Benjamin Dorr, D. D., Rector of Christ Church. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 396. 

In the two volumes of recent travels in the East which are placed 
at the head of this notice, the points of resemblance are few, and the 
points of contrast are many. The authors of both are clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, — the one the son of an English bishop, 
the other the successor to the pastorate of an American bishop. The 
publication of both works has been delayed long enough to give ample 
time for revision, condensation, and thorough treatment of the subjects 
proposed. Mr. Stanley's work is an evidence of the value of this delay. 
It is in every respect superior to any recent work upon the Holy Land, 
for acuteness of observation, discriminating criticism, sober enthusiasm, 
and perfect good sense. Its plan is as original and judicious as its exe- 
cution is felicitous and unpretending. It unites the freshness of a per- 
sonal narrative to the thoroughness of a comprehensive study, combines 
the sure erudition of Robinson with the reverent reflection of Chateau- 
briand, and avoids the extremes of scepticism and credulity, into one or 
the other of which writers about the Holy Land and the Holy Places 
are so liable to run. Mr. Stanley does not feel bound, as a good 
Churchman, to vindicate the genuineness of the sacred localities, or to 
follow Dr. Williams in his pious task of rescuing the Holy Sepulchre 
from the Vandal reasonings of American Dissenters. Yet he does not 
doubt carelessly, but gives always good reason for his doubts. From 
the fine Preface, which modestly apologizes for a new experiment on a 
theme so old, to the learned Appendix, which classifies, analyzes, and 
interprets the common terms of the Hebrew Scriptures, there is not a 
page of the volume without some pleasant entertainment or some profit- 
able suggestion. With a single exception, the maps are accurate, and 



